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Abstract 


An examination of organizational change was carried out at a community col¬ 
lege where there was evidence of events which might precipitate change, 
including events such as leadership succession, new management and gover¬ 
nance structures, and proposed cultural shifts. The college during a prolonged 
period experienced considerable growth in personnel, in facilities, and in stu¬ 
dents . The beginning of this period coincided with presidential succession, and 
the period itself was accompanied by a sizable turnover of administrative per¬ 
sonnel (approximately 60%, or 10 of 16, of educational administrators). These 
factors provide the conditions for organizational change, certainly to the extent 
that "change refers to alterations in the allocation of resources, distribution of 
power, and the internal structure of the organization" (Hasenfeld 1983, p. 219). 
While change can lead to organizational success, on another level these 
changes can result in the victimization of organizational members. This case 
indicates that not all organizational change has a happy ending, and that those 
who promote and facilitate the change process for community colleges should 
consider all potential outcomes of change, including the victimization of organi¬ 
zational participants. 
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Resume 

Nous avons conduit cette analyse des changements de structure au sein d'un 
college communautaire alors que s y y produisait un certain nombre d’evenements: 
changement de direction , renouvellement des cadres et des structures de 
gouvemement, propositions d’amenagements des orientations culture lies. Sur une 
periode relativement longue, ce college a permis d’enregistrer une croissance 
importante du nombre des inscriptions, la croissance des effectifs en personnel de 
soutien et une expansion appreciable de la surface de ses installations. Le debut 
de cette periode coincidait avec un changement a la presidence , qui 
s’accompagna d'un renouvellement important du personnel administrate - 10 
membres sur 16, soit 60% du personnel administrate en charge de 1’education. 
Ces facteurs pris dans leur ensemble contribuent assurement a une modification 
importante de Vorganisation si tant est que «le repartition des responsabilites et 
de la structure interne de Vorganisation.» (Hasenfeld, 1983 , p. 219). Si ces 
modifications peuvent effectivement se traduire par un taux de reussite au niveau 
de Vorganisation, elles peuvent entrainer par ailleurs la marginalisation de 
membres de cette organisation. Cette etude revele que tous changements de 
structures ne se terminent pas tous changements au niveau des colleges 
communautaires devraient tenir compte de Vensemble des consequences 
qu’entrainent ces changements, y compris la marginalisation d'un certain 
nombre de membres de l’organisation. 


Introduction 

Organizational change is both promoted and lauded when change is directed, 
either by management or by a single, highly visible chief executive officer. In 
both popular and scholarly organizational literature, purposive change where 
there is a fundamental or enduring alteration (Beckhard & Pritchard, 1992; 
Smith, 1982) is viewed as an action of creative leadership (Beckhard & 
Pritchard, 1992). Managed organizational change, however, can and does lead 
to casualties in spite of the exhortations of writers who address the need for 
change or the success stories of organizations undergoing change. These 
changes are associated with costs often ignored in the accounts of success. 
Indeed, while change can lead to organizational success, on another level these 
changes can result in the victimization of organizational members. In this analy¬ 
sis, a president of a community college originated changes so sweeping and so 
fundamental that a post hoc analysis views these as efforts to change the culture 
of an organization. 
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The development of community colleges suggests that these institutions 
have characteristics of organizations engaged in defining and articulating their 
mission, in establishing an identity, and in organizing and managing work 
(Bergquist, 1992; Cross, 1985; Dennison & Gallagher, 1986). They are highly 
susceptible to forces of change, as well as institutions influenced by ideology 
and politics. Their lack of traditions (Cohen & Brawer, 1982), their brief histori¬ 
cal development (Dennison & Gallagher, 1986; Deegan & Tillery, 1985), their 
use as a social instrument by external influencers (Brint & Karabel, 1989; 
Dennison & Gallagher, 1986; Levin & Dennison, 1989), and their cultural and 
managerial autonomy (Brint & Karabel, 1989; Levin, 1992) correspond to the 
portrayal of community colleges as dynamic, fluid environments, with large 
potential for change. It is not surprising, then, that such events as leadership 
succession (Miskel & Cosgrove, 1985), the introduction of new management 
and governance structures, and proposed cultural shifts (Cooper & Kempner, 
1991) would affect the community college. 

The Study of Change at Success Community College 

An examination of organizational change was carried out at a community col¬ 
lege where there was evidence of actions and events which might precipitate 
change, including leadership succession, new management and governance 
structures, and proposed cultural shifts. A case study approach (Merriam, 1988), 
involving field research methods (Burgess, 1984), which relies upon participant 
observation and analysis and is supplemented by institutional, government, and 
public documents, was the principal method of exploring organizational change 
in the community college. 

In justifying case studies, Chaffee and Tierney (1988) assert that to "under¬ 
stand colleges and universities as socially constructed organizations and discern 
what can make them effective" (pp. 12-13), intimate, daily contact with institu¬ 
tional life is a requisite. In this investigation, there was reliance upon the percep¬ 
tions and experiences of institutional participants. Survey questionnaires and 
extended discussions with five former academic administrators provided partici¬ 
pant data, and these data were analyzed and compared. Participant perceptions 
thus comprise a component of the total data. Additionally, the researcher 
observed, and participated in the events and actions of the college during the first 
four and one-half years of the study. The investigator served as a college adminis¬ 
trator until 1991 when he left this college for an administrative position at another 
community college. During his administrative career at the college which is the 
subject of this investigation, the investigator collected data on 
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college functioning and management, taking notes at meetings, where senior and 
mid-level administrators as well as the president were present. A second compo¬ 
nent, then, of data includes the notes and perceptions of the investigator as a par¬ 
ticipant in institutional life, particularly the administrative side of institutional life. 

The investigator also collected institutional documents including those 
which were not for public distribution (e.g., memos between administrators) as 
well as government (e.g., planning) and public documents (e.g., newspaper 
articles on the college). Thus a third component of data for this study is derived 
from institutional and public documents. 

The investigator participated in extended conversations with administrators, 
support staff, and faculty during his career at this site, and he initiated extended 
conversations with former and present faculty and administrators following his 
departure from the college. Therefore, information acquired through extended 
conversations with college administrators, faculty, and support staff over a 
nearly seven year period (1987-1994) was used to provide an historical account 
of events and a context for analysis of behaviours and actions. 

The study begins with the arrival of a new college president in 1987 and con¬ 
cludes some six years later with the departure of the college president. The college 
under investigation is given the fictitious name "Success Community College" to 
preserve confidentiality. The name "Success" in this study is viewed as appropriate 
in that the emphasis of the new president was upon tangible outcomes such as 
growth in student numbers and increase in public recognition for the college. The 
college did, indeed, have success in these domains. At this college, the terms suc¬ 
cess, succeed, and successful were used frequently in college publications and in 
the promotion of the institution. From another perspective, however, and that 
employed throughout this study, the term success has ironic connotations. 

Success Community College possesses numerous attributes compatible 
with a study of organizational change. Prior to the arrival of the new college 
president, Success Community College reflected organizational characteristics 
such as multiple and conflicting goals, indeterminate technologies, and loosely- 
coupled internal structures, capacities identified by Hasenfeld (1983) which 
give rise to organizational change. The college is located within a government 
jurisdiction where considerable institutional autonomy permits differentiation 
among colleges (e.g., separate college boards, local collective bargaining, 
potential for considerable influence by the chief executive officer, and limited 
restrictions upon such institutional matters as technology, acquisition of 
resources, and internal structuring). The college during a prolonged period 
experienced considerable growth in personnel, in facilities, and in students. The 
beginning of this period coincided with presidential succession, and the period 
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itself was accompanied by a sizable turnover of administrative personnel 
(approximately 60%, or 10 of 16, of educational administrators). These factors 
provide the conditions for organizational change, certainly to the extent that 
"change refers to alterations in the allocation of resources, distribution of power, 
and the internal structure of the organization" (Hasenfeld, 1983, p. 219) and 
change which is fundamental (Beckhard & Pritchard, 1992), as change areas 
include mission, identity and operations. 

Institutional documents used in this study include college public documents 
(e.g., college calendar, committee meeting minutes, annual reports, budget and 
enrolment reports), memoranda circulated among administrators during this 
period, all written communication broadcast by the college president among 
administrators, faculty and support staff, and institutional reports which pertain to 
college positions on both internal and external matters (e.g., college reaction to 
government initiatives, community studies, facilities development of the college). 

Extended discussions with former college administrators and survey ques¬ 
tionnaires were carried out early in 1992. These seven administrators, of whom 
only five agreed to participate formally in the investigation, had already severed 
their employment relationship with Success Community College. The survey 
questionnaires asked respondents to discuss their experience of institutional 
change, their initial expectations of the college president, their perceptions of and 
relationship with other administrators including the college president, their views 
of effects of institutional actions upon board members, faculty, and support staff, 
their assessment of causes and determinants of organizational action, and their 
interpretation and assessment of outcomes of organizational action and change. 

Extended discussions from 1987 to 1991 with administrators, faculty, support 
staff, and a governing board member involving the researcher included personal 
one-to-one conversations and group discussions. These focused upon organiza¬ 
tional functioning, decision-making, and administrative behaviours, covering situ¬ 
ations and interactions where the investigator was not present to observe. 

Finally, and as noted earlier, the researcher observed organizational behav¬ 
iour during the 1987-1991 period, taking notes during college meetings which 
involved college administrators. 

It should also be pointed out that the college president was invited to partici¬ 
pate in the study, at the same time as the other administrators, through an inter¬ 
view and survey questionnaire, but this invitation was not acknowledged and 
there was no response from the president to the invitation. Two other current col¬ 
lege administrators were asked to complete survey questionnaires, but they did 
not respond to two separate invitations. It was reported to the investigator by a 
college administrative staff member that at a meeting with senior administrators, 
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the president directed the administrative personnel not to respond to question¬ 
naires for this study. A further account of the investigative process for this study 
is reported elsewhere (Levin, 1992). 

The use of the perceptions of faculty and support staff as data sources was 
limited. Given the organizational climate during this period, which is described 
in later sections, faculty and support staff had little involvement in governance 
and management and thus had little first-hand knowledge of administrative 
behaviours or organizational decisions. As noted by one faculty member in 
1994, "I figured that the only strategy was to do my job and collect my 
pay...attempts to...influence the direction of the college were a waste of energy". 
Another, in reflecting upon organizational behaviours during this period of 
investigation, stated "I tried to keep my head down when I couldn’t see a clear 
gain from looking over the edge of the trench". 

Following the departure of the president from Success Community College, 
new sources of data emerged for use by the investigator. These included the 
perceptions of administrators, faculty, and staff based upon several documents 
and institutional events. They also included newspaper accounts of the depar¬ 
ture of the president and the rationale for that departure. Organizational partici¬ 
pants provided data on a college self-study report (1992/93), an investigation 
conducted by independent consultants in 1993 of the performance of the presi¬ 
dent, the severance of relations between the board and the president, and the 
media coverage of the political aspects of events leading to the departure of the 
president. Newspaper accounts provided data to explain the process leading to 
the departure of the president, including statements from both the chair of the 
board as well as the college president. 

Analysis of data followed qualitative approaches suggested by Miles and 
Huberman (1984) and Erickson (1986). On the one hand, data were used to 
establish a narrative line or sequence of events. On the other hand, data were 
compared and synthesized to establish common patterns and themes. From this 
data, a number of patterns and themes emerged both through an historical 
review of behaviours and actions and through the descriptions of institutional 
members in their conversations and in the responses of administrators to the 
survey questionnaire. It was clear from the data that the college president was 
the central determinant of institutional behaviours and action at Success 
Community College and that the topic of leadership succession was highly 
applicable to this study. As well, management and governance of Success 
Community College emerged as dominant themes in conversations and sug¬ 
gested that decision-making and organizational action were interconnected with 
the college president. Finally, the concept of cultural shift was most forceful in 
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the conversations and in the responses of the five administrators who responded 
to the survey questionnaire. The data showed that the president intended to alter 
organizational life and organizational action, and the patterns of behaviour of 
organizational members altered significantly during this period. Furthermore, 
how members interpreted organizational life and how they behaved were inti¬ 
mately connected to the demands and behaviours of the college president. 

Discussion 


Leadership Succession 

Succession is "a disruptive event [that] changes the line of communication, 
realigns relationships of power, affects decision making” (Miskel & Cosgrove, 
1985, p. 88). The arrival of the new president at Success Community College 
was preceded by organizational instability during a two year period, involving 
presidential resignation and disaffection among college personnel. During this 
period, actions occurred which suggest a high degree of internal disruption. 
These actions included an internal college investigation, a faculty union vote of 
non-confidence in the performance of senior administrators, including the presi¬ 
dent, administrative resignations, and an institutional evaluation, as well as a 
major recruitment process for a new president (Institutional documents, news¬ 
paper articles). The new president had neither personal nor professional affilia¬ 
tion with the personnel of Success Community College, and was not part of the 
'old guard’; thus, a sense of historical continuity was potentially at risk of loss 
with this presidential succession. 

The installation of the new president coincided with both institutional 
growth and alterations in the external environment. College expansion, tangibly 
evident in the form of a major building program, was in progress. In the exter¬ 
nal environment, most notable was a public shift in attention from government 
fiscal restraint to the resuscitation of social services, curtailed over a five year 
period (Government documents). In higher education, the resuscitation included 
an expansion of educational opportunities, particularly aimed at those who were 
previously excluded because of gender, geographical location, aboriginal status, 
or disability. Thus, the presence of both a publicly acknowledged college histor¬ 
ical background and a favourable political environment made change not only 
possible but also inevitable at Success Community College. The new president 
had a mandate for change that was charged by the college governing board with 
improving the public image of the college, expanding services in the commu¬ 
nity, and maintaining order and stability within the institution (Interviews with 
board member and administrators). 
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College faculty, support staff, administrators, and board members were 
highly receptive to a new presidency (Extended conversations with faculty, 
support staff, and administrators). Their experiences with the former president, 
well-documented in internal college reports and communications, were mostly 
negative. The institution was described as neglected or abused in an approved 
motion of non-confidence in the senior administration publicized by the faculty 
union. Employee morale was characterized as dismal during this period by fac¬ 
ulty union newsletters and an internal report (College Communication Report, 
1986). As a consequence of this past, there were both high expectations for the 
new president and considerable latitude accorded to the new president in the 
exercise of presidential responsibilities. Not only were the expected outcomes 
of presidential succession activated at Success Community College but also an 
historical context, both on a social and political level and on an institutional 
level, provided an environment which could support the alterations expected 
during succession. 

Decision-making: Management and Governance Structures 

As noted by such organizational scholars as Mintzberg (1973), "administrators 
face pressures to act assertively, demonstrate power, and exert leadership" 
(Hart, 1991, p. 468). Leadership succession in an environment of internal turbu¬ 
lence and upheaval, as well as under conditions where there is negative public¬ 
ity for the institution, could reasonably lead to a mandate for stability and 
tighter operational control within the institution. At Success Community 
College, not only the governing board but also college faculty wanted the condi¬ 
tions of instability to cease (Extended conversation with chair of presidential 
search committee, 1987). The new president set about to establish a decision¬ 
making process to respond to these demands, and this action involved funda¬ 
mental change to management processes at Success Community College. 

Initial actions by the president were directed against incumbent administra¬ 
tors and used as behavioural control mechanisms, first manifest in job descrip¬ 
tions, second in co-ordination of work through a quasi-matrix management 
system, and third through the establishment of a single formal committee of 
senior administrators for college decisions (Institutional documents). Within 
two months of arrival, the college president had eliminated the decision-making 
authority of individual administrators through the setting of standards of perfor¬ 
mance in job descriptions and by "the reduction of decision alternatives, cou¬ 
pled with coordination by plan...one of the most effective indirect control 
mechanisms" (Hasenfeld, 1983, p. 169). With tasks tightly connected, with a 
strong system of control, and with one authority figure, Success Community 
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College lost many of its characteristics of a loosely-coupled system (Weick, 
1976). Negotiated order (Strauss, 1988) disappeared; the performance of 
administrators was monitored; and rewards and sanctions in the form of poten¬ 
tial promotions (a reorganization of the college administration was carried out a 
month later), in the allocation of resources, and in personal attacks by the presi¬ 
dent were attached to administrative behaviours (Conversations with senior 
administrators and executive assistant to the president). 

A second action, or set of actions, included an official college reorganiza¬ 
tion and the initiation of an indoctrination program (Institutional documents, 
conversations with senior administrators). The reorganization was primarily the 
elevation of some administrators and the role limiting of others. This action 
served to reduce decision points, to balance power relationships, and to give 
internal college constituents the appearance of action carried out by the presi¬ 
dent, to conform to what Mintzberg (1973) sees as the manager's role: an "adap¬ 
tive information manipulator(s) who favor[s] a stimulus-response milieu" 
(p. 171). In this case, the response by the president was to the events of the past, 
especially the loss of institutional control by the former president, which from 
the perspective of college constituents suggested inadequate performance by 
administrators. While some of these administrators were no longer employed by 
the college, such as the former president, the majority continued in their admin¬ 
istrative roles. The new president had to convince college constituents that a 
new administration was in place, yet this new administration was composed 
with one exception of only one new college administrator - the president. 

The program of indoctrination possessed several facets. One of these, the 
development of a team concept of administration, led to a series of meetings 
and workshops for the administrators and the use of external consultants—one to 
organize the senior administrators within a context of unified goals and behav¬ 
iours, and another to provide an action plan for management development based 
upon a survey questionnaire completed by all administrators. While neither of 
these activities led to tangible outcomes, in the form of policies, structures, 
processes, they did have several indoctrination functions. They exposed those 
who were not faithful or loyal to the president, either by encouraging the vocal¬ 
ization of personal views in meetings or by documenting negative criticism in 
the survey questionnaire. These gatherings provided the president with a forum 
where the sole authority figure - that individual who initiated and presided over 
the process and who determined directions and subsequent actions - was the 
president. Quickly, the administrators learned that 'team' had the connotation of 
behavioural conformity, lack of critical perspective, and service to the president. 
Those who were not loyal to the team were either chastised and threatened by 
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the president or warned by those who reported directly to the president. The chain 
of command was also a chain of control maintained by verbal threats, reprimands, 
and additional work assignments (Conversations with senior administrators). 

Decision-making at Success Community College was a process whereby 
the president unilaterally concluded that an action was required. The quasi¬ 
matrix management system was more an appearance than a reality as the presi¬ 
dent insisted on personal approval for all decisions. Senior administrators who 
reported to the president advised the president on matters which were defined as 
relevant by the president. College decisions were controlled by the president. 
Those decisions which required approval by the college board of governors 
were taken by the president to the board, and the board followed the advice of 
the president. The board too was managed by the president who communicated 
frequently with board members and assigned them work on behalf of the col¬ 
lege, such as lobbying government officials. 

Management and governance at Success Community College were indistin¬ 
guishable from one another, and that tradition of many higher education institu¬ 
tions where the faculty are largely responsible for identifying and solving 
educational issues, and even acting upon their decisions, was absent from 
Success Community College. College committees were organized and operated 
by administrators and all responsible administrators reported either to the presi¬ 
dent or to an administrator who reported to the president. The president reserved 
the right to overturn decisions which were personally unsatisfactory. A key 
component of the job functions of these administrators was the management of 
academically related processes such as program development and review, edu¬ 
cational planning, and faculty performance evaluation. These, too, were indi¬ 
rectly controlled by the president by virtue of the interference of the president in 
all levels of management, such as the president informing the responsible 
administrator at the outset that a program should be evaluated negatively. 
(Administrative meeting notes, conversations with senior and mid-level admin¬ 
istrators and faculty). 

A mechanism to support this approach to decision-making was a system of 
communication that included college meetings for the entire college with the 
president, letters from the president to all college employees, a college newslet¬ 
ter, constant information dissemination to the college board by the president, 
and directives from the president to senior administrators to ensure that all sub¬ 
ordinates had information and passed on that information (Institutional docu¬ 
ments). In addition, a college department was established, initially with a single 
administrator and a part-time support staff employee to manage communica¬ 
tions and disseminate information, as well as to market the college externally. 
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Within a four year period, this department developed into a large enterprise with 
an annual budget of approximately a half a million dollars and over eight 
employees (Institutional documents). Promotion and marketing of a college 
image and the public views of the president were central communication func¬ 
tions of Success Community College. 

Cultural Shift 

The study of organizational culture in higher education has indicated that 
beliefs, values, and ideologies held by organizational participants contribute to 
both a shared pattern of behaviours and common interpretations of behaviour 
(Bensimon, 1989; Chaffee & Tierney, 1988; Cooper & Kempner, 1991; 
Tierney, 1988). While organizations may be fragile (Cooper & Kempner, 1991), 
culture provides a cohesive force, for example, anchoring the present to the past 
(Bolman & Deal, 1985). It has been suggested (Horst, 1989) that to change an 
organization, or at least to support and sustain changes within an organization, 
there must be a modification to the existing culture or cultures. 

Change efforts directed by the president at Success Community College, 
that is change which is fundamental (Smith, 1982) and institutionalized 
(Goodman & Dean Jr., 1982), could be viewed as approaching cultural modifi¬ 
cation—an alteration to the pattern of behaviour of institutional participants and 
to the interpretations of behaviour, even to the beliefs, values, and ideologies of 
organizational members. A desired cultural shift at Success Community College 
was signaled by the president through a change both to communications and to 
operations, an alteration of "how things happen" (Tierney, 1988, p. 20). Such 
changes involved alteration to existing relationships, both between people and 
other people and people and their work (Conversations with administrators). In 
this process of change (Smith, 1982), the new constructions (i.e., of new rela¬ 
tionships) were also a process of destruction (i.e., of existing relationships). 
"Cultural change in organizations requires the conscious destruction of old 
processes and structures, as well as the institutionalization of new processes and 
structures" (Cameron & Ettington, 1988, p. 388). In the change of the manage¬ 
ment structure of Success Community College, for example, the president for¬ 
malized working relationships between administrators, ensuring that they were 
following the objectives of the president in their actions (Institutional docu¬ 
ments, conversations with administrators). As well, administrators were bur¬ 
dened with a workload that did not permit time for informal interaction. 
Personal relationships became strained as a chain of command approach to 
management and its attendant behaviours such as displays of deference to supe¬ 
riors became an established practice (Conversations with administrators). 
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The process of change at Success Community College and the suggestion 
of a resultant cultural shift are noted in the interpretations of institutional partic¬ 
ipants. Five former academic administrators at Success Community College 
described and analyzed their experiences and perceptions during the process of 
change. Their perceptions and analyses are complementary. They share the 
view that their work changed dramatically, and, in their judgement, the single 
change agent was the president. One senior administrator analysed the process 
of change as deliberate, even maniacal: 

Changes to the institution involved controls over attitudes and 
behaviours of the administrators. In an effort to control every aspect 
of the college, the president oversaw development of policy manu¬ 
als, planning documents, and personally sourced employees to sat¬ 
isfy curiosity. In particular, hirings and budgets were carefully 
controlled by the chief executive officer. There was a grand scheme 
to control the institution~the chief executive officer commandeered 
the entire institution...The president tried to drive others nuts. 
(College administrator) 

Another administrator, a mid-level manager, noted that "the institution changed 
completely, especially in how the administration worked". 

The college was efficient but lacked innovation and creativity. 

There was no freedom. The administrators were terrorized, respond¬ 
ing only to the chief executive officer and their interpretations of the 
chief executive officer's desires. Everything at the college was 
undercover; people were fearful because of job security...Because 
the chief executive officer threatened others' livelihood they had to 
comply...no one performed for the college or did what they thought 
was good. (College administrator) 

As a whole, the five administrators describe an environment where as admin¬ 
istrators their relationships with other administrators and with their work altered 
dramatically. One noted that former college goals and objectives were abandoned 
and replaced by the objectives of the president. They indicated a disintegration of 
the administrative group, a destruction of trust among administrators, and a pro¬ 
fessional detachment from their work (e.g., "going through the motions"). 

It has been argued by organizational theorists (Ouchi & Wilkins, 1985) that 
cultural change in an organization is a traumatic event and those involved are 
under threat to abandon their way of coping with organizational life. The five 
college administrators characterize their experiences as "negative", "dissatisfy¬ 
ing", and "unrewarding": "the worst experience of my life", claimed one admin¬ 
istrator. They describe an environment where they lost both their dignity and 
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their effectiveness, some becoming "angry", "frustrated", and another an "emo¬ 
tional wreck". At Success Community College, change for these five adminis¬ 
trators was both dramatic and disturbing where behavioural processes as well as 
motivations were transformed - with old expectations and patterns replaced. 
One mid-level administrator analyzed this condition: 

The institution became a much less open, friendly, compassionate, 
pleasant and rewarding place to work. Suspicion replaced peer sup¬ 
port and friendliness...The overall environment was perceived by 
many to be most unharmonious...Consultation on many matters was 
subject to form and not substance[,]...rarely was much attention paid 
to the results. Many people were reluctant to speak out on topics and 
kept their opinions and ideas to themselves." (College administrator) 

These administrators conclude that the role of the president in these 
changes was quintessential. They view the actions of the president as almost 
totally negative. On a professional level, they see their college as turned "upside 
down" by the president, where distrust, fear, manipulation, and authoritarian 
control define institutional life. On a personal level, their lives were affected 
significantly, and the subjects described the consequences of their employment 
at Success Community College as follows: move to a "better job", "left col¬ 
lege", "forced to leave", "retirefd]", and "resigned". (It should be noted that two 
other administrators, who terminated their employment with the college prior to 
the initiation of this study, and who were in similar positions to the five admin¬ 
istrators who participated in this study, refused to complete the survey question¬ 
naire. One preferred to "leave the past behind"; the other did not want to 
commit responses to written expression, uncomfortable with a potential for pub¬ 
lic disclosure, in the event of a civil suit.) 

Just prior to the arrival of the new president to Success Community 
College, these administrators welcomed change and saw the president as a cata¬ 
lyst for a "new era", an individual who would "resolve problems which emerged 
under two previous presidents". Within several months after the arrival of the 
president, these same administrators observed examples of the change they 
would experience in the subsequent months and years. 

The first example of the new style was the method of dealing with 
the only woman in senior management—gross mismanagement with 
total disregard for the individual. (College administrator) 

Slowly a pattern emerged—emphasis on negatives; only one person 
had the correct/right answers and views. (College administrator) 

[A]s time went on and the character and management style of the 
new president became more obvious I had increasing unease and 
discomfort. (College administrator) 
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The promise of cultural shift was implied if not stated by the behaviours 
and actions of the president. This shift in the ways institutional members work 
and interact with each other is clearly acknowledged by the five administrators 
who describe their experiences and perceptions. By the end of the third year 
after the arrival of the president, these perceptions were acknowledged and even 
shared by support staff and by faculty whose employment at Success 
Community College preceded the arrival of the president and who had more 
than superficial or formal interaction with the president (Conversations with 
faculty and support staff). This judgement that the president had significantly 
changed institutional life corresponded to the completion of the first permanent 
facility for the college. 

All of the five administrators noted above preceded the president in their 
positions at Success Community College; all were outlived in their careers at 
Success Community College by the president. It is evident from their observa¬ 
tions that their beliefs and values, as well as their ideologies, were incompatible 
with the practices of the president. All were replaced either through new hirings 
or through reorganization of their areas of responsibility, excepting one admin¬ 
istrator. In this case, the actions of the president in reorganizing the manage¬ 
ment structure resulted in a position elimination and the demotion of an 
administrator. Instead of accepting this demotion, the administrator resigned (as 
did one board member as a consequence of a dispute with other board members 
and the president over this reorganization, and the demotion of the administra¬ 
tor). The shift in institutional culture, in M how we do things around here” 
(Tierney, 1988, p. 20), led to personal and career change for administrators as 
well as to organizational change for Success Community College. 
(Conversations with administrators and board member) 

Outcomes of Organizational Change at 
Success Community College 

A shift from loose-coupling (Weick, 1976), where decisions are often not 
implemented and if implemented have uncertain consequences (Hasenfeld, 
1983), to tight-coupling in managerial control and action is suggested to result 
in several conditions in higher educational institutions. Hasenfeld (1983) sug¬ 
gests that loose-coupling accommodates different moral and ideological sys¬ 
tems within the organization, minimizing potential conflict. Tight-coupling 
reduces decision alternatives, "circumscribes workers' discretion and specifies 
rules workers must follow in making...decisions" (Hasenfeld, 1983, p. 169). 
Weick (1976) indicates that loosely-coupled systems are resilient structures, and 
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in such systems symbolic functions of leadership (Smircich & Morgan, 1982) 
are more critical than formal, organizational roles (Pfeffer, 1981). A shift to 
tight-coupling may reduce the significance of symbolic action and heighten 
emphasis upon structures, actions, and outcomes. This may indicate that tangi¬ 
ble organizational outcomes such as enrolment increases are goals compatible 
with leaders who rely upon tight-coupling. Alternately, as a consequence of 
organizational change, actions which were formerly significant no longer are 
and other actions acquire new significance. 

The organizational changes at Success Community College, reviled by the 
five administrators in this study, are reflected in the institutional emphasis upon 
tight-coupling. The behavioural controls upon the administrators paralleled 
organizational actions such as policy development, systematic pursuit of 
resources, emphasis upon the creation and maintenance of a public image, con¬ 
siderable efforts to increase student enrolments, and intense political lobbying, 
both internally and externally, by the president. For example, student enrol¬ 
ments rose by over 40% during a four year period of this presidency. Also, the 
budget for the college rose accordingly (Institutional and government docu¬ 
ments). These behaviours could be seen to characterize the institution, objec¬ 
tively, as a successful enterprise, one improving quantitatively in its pursuit and 
acquisition of more: more physical space, more employees, more students, more 
financial resources, and more publicity. This growth or success of the college, 
no doubt, sustained organizational change and supported presidential control. 

In the competition between value systems and ideologies in the community 
college, the case of Success Community College indicates that it is behavioural 
change and control which alter "how we do things around here" (Tierney 1988, 
p. 20). This competition subsequently led to a change in the employment status 
of those administrators who did not conform to the expectations of the president 
either behaviourally or ideologically. It led as well to the elimination of faculty 
participation in institutional decision-making (Conversations with administra¬ 
tors and faculty). Administrators were charged with ensuring that college deci¬ 
sions were those acceptable to the president, and the administrators were 
compelled to control and manipulate the actions and recommendations of fac¬ 
ulty. The imperative for control over faculty was clear to all administrators 
(Conversations with administrators). The pressure to conform, as noted by the 
administrators, was severe with dire consequences for those who did not meet 
the expectations of the president. Unable or unwilling to impede the actions of 
the president, the five administrators, who were highlighted in a previous sec¬ 
tion, (and at least a dozen other administrators who severed their employment 
connection and left the college during the same period) could not preserve their 
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administrative positions as they were either unable or unwilling to conform to 
expected behaviours; their views were not compatible with the espoused ideology 
of the president. 

Organizational change at Success Community College appears as a funda¬ 
mental alteration to college structure, processes, and administrative personnel. 
On another level, change in organizational life—including the values that guided 
behaviours and the rituals which followed behaviours—affected how college 
members interacted. For example, new rituals and ceremonies were initiated by 
the president and former practices were abandoned. New processes and struc¬ 
tures at Success Community College reflected the personal values of the presi¬ 
dent, and presidential control over the institution indicates that the president 
was indeed successful in providing organizational stability and in "fram[ing] 
and defining] the reality of others" (Smircich & Morgan, 1982, p. 258). Those 
administrators who did not accept the reality articulated and defined by the 
president were victimized by the president, and the majority of these eventually 
resigned, replaced by those who would acquiesce to the demands of the presi¬ 
dent. Others, including faculty and support staff, worked within an organiza¬ 
tional context where the objectives and the priorities of the president were the 
only permissible topics of conversation and acceptable work assignments 
(Conversations with faculty, administrators, and staff; interviews with adminis¬ 
trators). Their organizational reality was thus framed and defined. 

The departure of the president from Success Community College was 
effected not by faculty nor even directly by disaffected administrators, but by 
the governing board (Newspaper accounts, conversations with administrators 
and faculty). An institutional self-study report, including the report of an exter¬ 
nal audit committee, led to an evaluation of presidential performance. After 
working with a governing board, largely intact from 1987-1991, the president 
subsequently encountered new board membership. As one faculty respondent 
noted, the "self-study pointed a few fingers and the new board" which was not 
composed of the president's "creatures...decided to evaluate" the president. At 
that "point it was all over". As noted elsewhere (Levin, 1991), the relationship 
of board and president is a determining factor of the performance of the com¬ 
munity college president. When a board and president do not share values and 
preferences, the board-president relationship will not likely be an harmonious 
relationship. Walker (1979) indicates that less effective administrators react 
with aggressive behaviour when under attack. At Success Community College, 
once the board began its review of presidential performance and signaled that 
they were not enamored with the performance of the president, the hostility the 
president harboured for the board surfaced and the performance of the president 
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in the eyes of the board plummeted (Conversation with acting college president, 
1994). An investigation followed, and the investigators surveyed faculty and 
both former and present administrators, concluding that the performance of the 
president was damaging to the institution. In the Fall of 1993, the board asked 
the president to resign (Newspaper accounts, conversations with administrators, 
1993 and 1994). 

According to the acting president of the college, the former president "bru¬ 
talized" people and "damaged" the institution. Recovery, he reported, would be 
slow. Nonetheless, the sense of relief by all after enduring dramatic change to 
college processes and behaviours provided the impetus for recovery 
(Conversation with acting president, 1994). 

Conclusion 

In spite of scholarship that provides some conceptual clarity about how four 
year colleges and universities work (Bergquist, 1992; Birnbaum, 1988), there 
are few lucid analyses of change in action and little clarity about organizational 
functioning of community colleges. Cohen and Brawer (1987) note that while 
there is a considerable body of literature on governance and administration, that 
literature is largely consumed with prescriptions and advice. The examination 
and understanding of both the forces of change and the leadership that initiates 
and influences change are limited. 

While higher education scholars and practitioners articulate the need for 
organizational change, not all change has positive outcomes. This study sug¬ 
gests that organizational change may have consequences which are destructive. 
At Success Community College, organizational change managed by the presi¬ 
dent was a dramatic transformation to how the college functioned. The presi¬ 
dent as a successful change agent was the purveyor of suffering to other 
administrators, and the achievement of organizational goals was at the expense 
of individual well-being. While the college enlarged, improved its public image, 
and acquired more resources, it possessed many of the characteristics of an 
autocracy (Mintzberg, 1983). The president was successful in silencing the fac¬ 
ulty, in controlling the board of governors, and in achieving compliance from 
administrators. Such actions may suggest that the president altered organiza¬ 
tional culture and provided transformational leadership to Success Community 
College. 

Studies of transforming leaders (e.g., Bass, 1985; Deal & Kennedy, 1985; 
Kanter, 1983) characterize such leaders as positive reinforcers (Deal & 
Kennedy, 1985) and inspirational (Kanter, 1983) and charismatic leaders who 
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arouse enthusiasm in followers (Bass, 1985). While there is considerable evi¬ 
dence suggesting that the president at Success Community College transformed 
that institution, the outcomes, certainly to the administrative group identified in 
this study, indicate that leadership was a malignant force. The accounts of trans¬ 
forming leaders such as the president in this study are missing in organizational 
literature. Does this suggest that the president of Success Community College is 
an anomaly in a leadership role in higher education? Are all other transforma¬ 
tional leaders positive forces in organizational life? 

This case may suggest that the presence of what is characterized as a malig¬ 
nant force by organizational participants is associated with the functioning of 
the community college. Birnbaum (1988) and Bergquist (1992) suggest that 
community colleges may have structures, processes, and cultures which are 
more bureaucratically and hierarchically managed than four-year colleges and 
universities. These institutions possess traditions such as senate bodies, the pub¬ 
lication imperative, and a firmly entrenched system of promotions and tenure; 
their governance structures enable faculty to have more control or influence 
over managerial action than that found at community colleges. At community 
colleges, faculty rights are negotiated in unionized environments and meted out 
by administrators in non-unionized institutions. Managerial authority is more 
commonly vested in administrators and governors than in faculty. Indeed, the 
proclaimed qualities of community colleges, such as adaptability and flexibility 
(Levin & Dennison, 1989) may make these institutions prey to irrational and 
autocratic (Mintzberg, 1983) management, or at least organizational instability. 
The potential for organizational instability in the community college is por¬ 
trayed in a recent case study (Cooper & Kempner, 1991). 

The exceptional nature of this case is that it presents several contrasting 
perspectives to studies of higher education institutional leadership and to 
accounts of organizational change. Organizational life at Success Community 
College is far different not only from those institutions described in the litera¬ 
ture on model institutions (e.g., Clark, 1970; Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, et al., 1991), 
but also from those assumed to exist in the literature on organizational manage¬ 
ment and change (e.g., Beckhard & Pritchard, 1992; Bolman & Deal, 1985). 
The descriptions by Morgan (1986) of organizations as instruments of domina¬ 
tion or as psychic prisons may provide more appropriate characterizations and 
explanations of the functioning of some educational institutions than that found 
in the prescriptions and appeals for organizational change and transformation. 
The case of Success Community College indicates that not all organizational 
change has a happy ending and that those who promote and facilitate the change 
process for community colleges should consider all potential outcomes of 
change, including the victimization of organizational participants. 
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A Final Note 

Both observers of this community college and reviewers of the accounts of this 
case expressed bewilderment with the organizational members who permitted 
the previously cited behaviours and actions of the president of Success 
Community College. These observers and reviewers were astonished that a 
community college president with these attributes could "last for long". Six 
years passed before the behaviours and actions documented in this investigation 
halted at Success Community College. The question of why is not unreasonable. 
The answer does not come readily and may require further research; however, 
the controlling actions of the president described earlier cannot be underesti¬ 
mated. And the perceptions of the largest group of employees, the faculty, may 
have been dulled by their comforts, as expressed by one faculty member. 

The place worked well. Students were better served than previously. 

There were no strikes or major scandals, The toilets flush and roof 
leaks are reparable." 
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